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this view of the mortgage relation has come
to prevail, the mortgager is usually held to
be entitled to the possession of the property,
at least until default, and, in some states, until
his rights are extinguished by foreclosure.

A mortgage is discharged by payment or
tender of the mortgage debt. When payment
is accepted it is usual for the mortgagee to ex-
ecute and deliver a written 'satisfaction' of
-the mortgage. A 'strict foreclosure,' as it is
now termed, has the effect of cutting off the
mortgager's right of redemption, and thus of
making the mortgagee's title to the property
absolute. This has in many states been sup-
planted by a statutory process of foreclosure,
by which the land is sold under the direction
of the court and the proceeds applied to the
payment of the mortgage debt, the balance, if
any, being payable to the mortgagor. Many
mortgages contain a power of sale authorizing
the mortgagee to sell the property in case de-
fault is made in the payment of the mortgage
debt, and this method of foreclosure, as it is
also termed, is now generally regulated by sta-
tute. See CHATTEL MORTGAGE; LIEN.

Mortimer, Roger, First Earl of March
(?i287-i33o). The mis-government of the
country under Edward n. gave his wife Isa-
bella the excuse for allying herself with Mor-
timer, and together they invaded England
from the Low Countries in 1326. During the
minority of Edward m. Mortimer and his
royal paramour Isabella ruled the country al-
though there was nominally a council of re-
gency; but in 1330 the young long asserted
himself, and had Mortimer put to death.

Mortlake, vil., Surrey, England, on
Thames. The church, founded in the i4th
century, contains the tombs of Phillips, co-
actor with Shakespeare, and Sir Philip Francis,
the reputed author of the Letters of Junius.
Tapestry works were established here in the
time of James i., and later the place was noted
for pottery. Mortlake is the terminus, of the
Oxford and Cambridge boat-race course; p.
19,000.

Mortmain. Alienation in mortmain is an
alienation of lands to any corporation, sole or
aggregate, ecclesiastical or temporal. However,
the term is most commonly applied to describe
the perpetual tenure of land by religious cor-
porations, the officers of which under the com-
mon law were considered civilly dead. So
common were these alienations in mortmain by
persons who thought they thereby 'purchased
heaven,'.that more than half the land of the
kingdom is said to have become vested in re-
ligious houses, and once vested it could not be

alienated. The need for mortmain statutes has
not been felt in the United States generally,
and only a few states have passed statutes lim-
.ting the power of individuals to convey or
devise land for charitable or religious pur-
poses. Pennsylvania, Georgia, and New York
lave such statutes, but they are not so dras-
tic as the English statutes. Consult Black-
stone's Commentaries; Pollock and Maitland,
History of the English Law.

Morton, Henry (1836-1902), American
scientist, born in New York. In 1869 he was
appointed professor of chemistry in the Uni-
versity of Pennsylvania. At the opening of the
Stevens Institute, at Hoboken, N. J., in 1870
tie was appointed president. He was in charge
of the eclipse expedition to Iowa in 1869, and
discovered the cause of the phenomena related
to the 'bright line' in the solar photographs
taken during partial eclipses. He also made
important researches on illuminating buoys,
fog signals, etc.

Morton, James Douglas, Fourth Earl of
(d. 1581), regent of Scotland, was the younger
son of Sir George Douglas of Pittendriech. On
the arrival of Mary Stuart in Scotland he was
made a member of the Privy Council, and in
1563 was appointed lord high chancellor. He
supported the marriage of his kinsman Darn-
ley to the queen, and headed the armed band
who murdered Kizzio. During Moray's re-
gency he was his chief confidant and support-
er; and in 1572 he was chosen regent. At a
convention held at Stirling (1578) the king
was induced to take the government into his
his own hands. In 1580 Morton was accused
of the murder of Darnley, and executed in the
Grassmarket, Edinburgh.

Morton, John (1724-77), signer of the
Declaration of Independence. He was born in
Chester co., Pa., was a member of the Penn-
sylvania Assembly in 1756, and for many
years thereafter, being speaker from 1772 to
1775, and was a delegate to the Stamp Act
Congress (1765) and to the Continental Con-
gress (i774-1776).

Morton, John, Cardinal (?i42O-i5oo),
Archbishop of Canterbury, was born near
Bere, Dorset. Henry vn. made him primate
and chancellor (1486); he was created car-
dinal (1493).

Morton, Levi Parsons (1824-1920), Am-
erican banker and politician, born at Shore-
ham, Vt. He was minister to France (1881-
85), was Vice-President of the United States
(as a Republican) during the presidency of
Benjamin Harrison (1889-93), and was gov-
ernor of New York in 1895-97. The- firm of